CHAPTER XVI

THE SPANISH PENINSULA IN THE TWELFTH
CENTURY

Moslem *ip^ y the end of the eleventh century the conflict between
under the r^ Christianity and Islam in the West was practically
Aimoravides JLJconfined to the Spanish peninsula. During the twelfth
century there is little change to be recorded there; the first
victorious period of the Reconquest was concluded, and it
was not until the beginning of the thirteenth century that
the forward movement was to be resumed. In the first place,
the Christian advance had been brought to a halt by the new
wave of Moslem invaders from North Africa. The impulse
was religion as well as conquest, for the Aimoravides (as their
name signifies) were religious zealots. For this very reason
they were as hostile to the unorthodox and free-thinking
Moslems in southern Spain as they were to their Christian
antagonists; and so, while they came in response to the
appeals of the rulers of the taifas, they ended by reducing
them to submission. The restoration of Moslem unity seemed
to presage a reconquest by the Moslems; they did indeed
recover Valencia in 1102, three years after the death of the
Cid, and in 1108 Alfonso VI of Castile was again defeated
and his son Sancho slain. But otherwise the Christian terri-
tories remained intact. The Aimoravides were mainly intent
on the task, which occupied all their powers, of consolidating
their empire in Morocco and over their co-religionists in
Spain. Soon, too, they were themselves threatened by the
rise of another body of zealots in Morocco, the Almohades
AJmohades (^n^tarians)' A long and bitter conflict ensued, which
replace the resulted in the overthrow of the Aimoravides after they had
Almoravides lost their leader, the son of Yusuf, in 1143, During this
period of conflict the kingdoms of the taifas were restored and
Moslem unity in Spain was again shattered. That the
Christians failed to seize the opportunity of resuming the
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